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ADVERTISING   RATES    ON  APPLICATION 


"5K?i>  2fa»  %tm: 


We  begin  with  this  issue  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Lens."  This  publication  has  now  been  in  existence  a 
year,  and  has  atttained  in  a  reasonable  measure,  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  established.  We  desire  to 
make  this  volume  more  successful,  if  possible,  than  the 
first.  In  order  to  make  it  more  attractive  and  more 
interesting  to  our  outside  readers,  we  have  increased 
the  size,  added  a  few  pages  of  advertising,  and  as  an 
additional  literary  feature,  have  introduced  a  series  of 
articles  by  and  about  graduates  and  other  blind  men 
who  have  made  their  careers  successful.  The  first  of 
these  articles,  which  appears  in  this  number,  is  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Hawkes,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  who 
has  engaged  in  literary  work  since  his  graduation  and 
has  published  several  books — among  which  are  "The 
Little  Foresters,"  and  "Idylls  of  Old  New  England." 


We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  our  friends  and  fellow 
students  who  have  assisted  us  in  obtaining  subscribers 
for  the  second  year's  publication,  and  we  trust  that  the 
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changes  we  have  made  and  of  which  this  copy  is  a 
fair  respresentative,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  our 
readers. 

Mm 

The  last  term  of  the  school  year  has  now  arrived 
and  though  the  winter  term  was  "a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull,"  most  of  us  managed  to  come  through  it 
creditably  and  unscathed.  We  are  now  on  the  home 
stretch  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  win  and  who 
will  lose  in  the  long  year's  race  for  promotion.  We 
expect  to  be  favorably  surprised  by  the  enterprising 
"spurts"  that  some  of  our  fellow  students  will  make 
at  the  last,  but  we  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  worked 
and  striven  calmly  and  steadfastly  through  all  the  long 
and  tedious  months  that  have  passed  will  be  among 
the  first  to  rush  over  the  winning  line. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  time  and  press  of  studies  two  of 
the  associate  editors,  Alfred  Heroux  and  Lyman  K. 
Harvey,  have  been  obliged  to  resign  their  positions 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Lens."  For  the  past 
year  they  have  labored  faithfully  to  make  the  paper  a 
success,  and  their  assistance  will  be  sorely  missed. 

•!•    4.    4.    4. 

3)ttBttt«tton0  fat  %  Mlmh. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  Their  Rise  and  Development  (Given 

Before  Phillips  Brotherhood,  South  Boston, 

Dec.  27,  1903,  by  A.  O.  Caswell). 


In  the  early  '8o's  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  before  us.  A  reference  to  this  essay:  Hauy's 
essay  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Howe's 
reports   and   the    New   Testament,    discloses   the   fact 
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that  the  struggle  of  this  class  for  education  is 
analogous  to  the  struggle  of  the  race  for  the  same 
boon,  with  this  difference,  until  within  a  hundred 
years  only  privileged  classes,  the  aristocracy  of  blood 
or  of  wealth  could  hope  for  an  education.  All  others 
must  work.  But  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  it  was  only 
one  in  hundreds  here  and  there  who  was  educated, 
slowly  and  patiently,  and  the  vast  majority  could  not 
even  forget  their  misfortune  in  industry,  but  were, 
doomed  to  beggary  on  the  streets  and  at  the  gates  of 
the  temples.  An  honorable  exception  must  be  made 
of  Japan,  where  the  blind  were  taught  the  classics  and 
became  the  living  cyclopedias  of  knowledge. 

History  does  not  lack  names  of  the  famous  blind. 
Homer,  Belisarius  and  Milton  are  cases  in  point. 
Only  the  last,  however,  has  any  reality  for  us,  and  he 
lost  his  sight  later  in  life.  More  to  our  purpose  are 
Mile.  Walkier  of  Schaffhausen,  who  spoke  five  lan- 
guages and  was  an  accomplished  theologian,  philoso- 
pher and  musician.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  the  Scotch 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  succeeded  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet  of  Edinburgh,  and  Le  Notre  of  Poissons, 
championed  by  Diderot  in  1749,  and  for  whose  sake 
the  latter  suffered  three  months'  imprisonment.  Here 
again,  the  education  of  the  blind  runs  parallel  with  the 
larger  subject  of  general  education,  for  Rousseau, 
whose  writings  did  so  much  to  usher  in  the  modern 
ideas  in  education,  visited  Diderot  in  prison  and  be- 
came an  ardent  champion  of  the  blind,  and  suggested 
embossed  books  for  them. 

Not  until  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution, 
however,  did  these  humane  impulses  take  concrete 
form  and  find  expression  in  the  right  man.  Then 
Valentine  Hauy,  court  interpreter  to  the  King  of 
France,  going  into  a  cafe  one  day,  noticed  ten  blind 
men,  ranged  behind  as  many  musical  instruments, 
from  which   they   drew   forth   only  discords,   and   this 
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for  the  amusement  of  the  patrons  of  the  cafe.  Hauy 
was  full  of  pity  and  indignation.  He  thought  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  asked  himself  "Why  could  they  not 
be  taught  harmony  as  well  as  discord?"  and  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment  of  systematic  education 
of  the  blind.  M.  Weissenburg,  blind  from  his  seventh 
year,  had  acquired  an  education  and  assisted  Mile. 
Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  a  blind  pianiste  who  was 
then  touring  the  continent.  Having  met  the  latter  in 
Paris  and  learned  all  he  could  from  her  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  for  the  blind  in  use  up  to  that  time,  he 
formulated  a  system  and  found  a  pupil,  one  Francois 
Le  Sueur,  blind  from  his  sixth  week,  seventeen  and 
one-half  years  old,  when  Hauy  found  him,  with  whom 
he  worked  with  much  success.  At  about  this  time  the 
philanthropic  society  provided  for  12  blind  children  in 
the  Rue  Coquilliere  and  intrusted  them  to  Hauy.  Thus 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  In  1785  the  school  was  visited  by 
a  commission  from  the  Royal  Academy,  which  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  experiment,  and  117  years 
ago  yesterday  there  began  a  reception  to  Hauy  and  his 
pupils  by  the  royal  family,  lasting  eight  days.  In 
1786  also  appeared  M.  Hauy's  "Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind/'  printed  by  blind  children,  as  the 
title  page  tells  us.  It  is  a  modest  pamphlet  of  some 
30  pages. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  discloses  the  "Intention  of  the 
Plan,"  and  after  reciting  the  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  blind  he  concludes  the  chapter  by 
stating  the  two  objects  of  his  institution:  (1st)  to  employ 
those  among  them  who  are  in  easy  circumstances  in  an 
agreeable  manner;  (2nd)  to  rescue  from  the  miseries 
of  beggary  those  to  whom  fortune  has  been  parsimoni- 
ous of  her  favors,  by  putting  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  their  power,  and  in  short,  to  render  useful  to  society 
their  hands,  as  well  as  those  of  their  guides. 

We  find  that  there  were  objections  in  Hauy's  day, 
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just  as  in  our  own,  and  in  the  second  chapter  he  an- 
swers these.  In  successive  chapters  he  outlines  the 
methods  for  teaching  reading,  printing,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  music. 

Reading  was  taught  by  means  of  raised  or  embossed 
letters,  made  by  the  pupil  with  a  stylus  over  a  soft 
yielding  surface,  and  read  on  the  under  side  of  the 
paper,  or  made  on  the  press  and  read  as  at  present. 

Printing  was  taught  by  "causing  the  pupils  to  imi- 
tate all  the  operations  of  seeing  people.,, 
The  method  of  writing  has  been  already  indicated. 
Arithmetic  was  taught  with  a  slate  with  cells  and 
movable  type,  much  as  at  present. 

Geography  was  taught  with  specially  prepared  maps, 
with  little  or  no  attempt  at  teaching  elevation. 

Music  was  taught  with  embossed  sheets  of  the  regu- 
lar notation. 

Manual  training  comprised  printing  already  referred 
to,  spinning  of  thread,  making  the  thread  into  girts, 
and  bookbinding. 

Hauy  was  removed  from  the  school  he  had  founded, 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution,  but  his 
fame  was  already  secure.  He  was  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  found  a  Russian  school  for  the  blind. 
On  his  way  thither  he  founded  the  Institution  of  Ber- 
lin in  1806,  and  arrived  in  Russia,  founded  the  Institu- 
tion of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1809.  He  died  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1822 — Hauy,  "Father  of  the  Blind." 

Piano  tuning  was  introduced  in  the  Paris  school  by 
Hauy's  successor.  This  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  pursuits  for  this  class  in  our  own  day. 

Braille  was  invented  by  Charles  Barbier  in  1825,  but 
was  afterward  "improved,  perfected  and  arranged  in 
its  present  form  by  a  sightless  musician,  Louis  Braille." 
Dr.  Pignier  gave  an  impetus  to  playing  the  church 
organ,  until  200  blind  were  employed  in  the  churches 
of  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Other  European  schools  were  founded  as  follows: 
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Edinburgh,  1791;  Bristol  Asylum  and  Industrial 
School,  1791;  London,  1799-1800;  Norwich,  1805;  Glas- 
gow, York,  Manchester,  etc.,  later;  on  the  continent: 
Vienna,  1804;  Berlin,  1806,  by  Hauy;  Amsterdam, 
1808;  and  St.  Petersburg,  1809,  by  Heuy. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  story  is  much  the  same. 
The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1829.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  institutions  there.  Dr.  Howe  spent  about  two 
years  abroad,  visiting  all  the  principal  schools  of 
Europe,  and  returned  in  1832,  bringing  with  him  M. 
Emile  Trencheri  to  be  literary  teacher,  and  Mr.  John 
Pringle,  master  of  handicrafts  in  the  new  institution. 

About  $15,000  was  realized  from  fairs  held  in  Bos- 
ton and  neighboring  towns  at  about  this  time. 

In  1833  Colonel  Perkins  gave  his  mansion  on  Pearl 
Street,  and  his  name  to  the  institution. 

The  Mt.  Washington  Hotel,  the  present  site,  was 
bought  and  occupied  in  1839. 

Paternalism  is  the  bane  of  institutions  abroad.  They 
are  still  called  "asiles"  in  France,  and  Dr.  Howe  early 
discovered  that  the  vital  principle  of  helping  this  class 
is  to  remove  absolutely  any  special  class  feeling. 

In  1877  the  name  of  the  Institution  was  changed  to 
its  present  one,  and  the  hateful  word  asylum  erased 
forever. 

Other  schools  in  America  were  founded,  as  follows: 
New  York,  1831-2;  Philadelphia  (Friends),  '33;  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  '36-7;  Staunton,  Va.,  '38;  Louisville,  Ky., 
J42. 

There  are  about  forty  institutions  in  America  at  the 
present  time. 

•£•      »S«      •£•      •£• 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  29,  at  3.30  o'clock,  there  will 
be    a   recital    in   the    school    hall.       Talent:    Chas    P. 
Scott,  organist;  Miss  Florence  Purrington,  violin;  Mr. 
Frank   V.   Weaver,   pianist. 
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'A  3tttt&  Wrtttv  of  Nature." 


Mr.  Clarence  Hawkes,  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch,  was  born  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  about  36  years  ago. 
Losing  his  sight  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
shot  gun,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  graduated.  Since  graduation  he  has 
lived  in  Old  Hadley,  where  he  has  a  large  and  ever- 
widening  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  stories  of  woodcraft  and  general  literature,  and 
in  both  the  narrower  and  the  wider  fields  has  won  an 
enviable  success. 

In  a  lengthy  illustrated  article  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  Mr.  Clarence  Hawkes,  the  Boston  Herald  compli- 
ments this  writer  on  his  splendid  success  in  poetry  and 
prose  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  totally  blind.  "The 
accident  of  loss  of  sight,  however,  plays  a  very  slight 
part  in  Mr.  Hawkes'  every-day  life.  .  .  .  He  has 
said  of  himself  that  he  has  never  cared  for  incon- 
venience or  suffering  if  he  might  succeed.  That  he 
has  succeeded  the  presence  of  his  name  on  the  con- 
tents pages  of  no  less  than  three  current  magazines, 
ten  books  to  his  credit,  and  constant  requests  from 
publishers  abundantly  testify.  And  that  this  success 
has  been  attained  in  spite  of  tremendous  odds  and 
very  poignant  physical  pangs,  one  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  besides  being  totally  blind  and  of  frail 
constitution  he  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  limb. 

"Mr.  Hawkes  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  been  born  in  Goshen  34  years  ago. 
Very  early  came  the  desire  to  write,  while  a  wonderful 
love  of  nature  was  also  developed  in  him.  The  moun- 
tains, the  streams,  the  birds,  the  sky,  the  flowers,  all 
left  their  deep   impress  upon   him.     Then   his  joyous 
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boy  nature  suddenly  received  a  painful  check  by  an 
accident,  in  which  he  broke  his  left  ankle,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  At  this  time 
he  was  but  nine  years  old.  And  it  was  only  four  years 
later  that  the  accidental  discharge  of  2  companion's 
gun  deprived  him  of  his  sight." 


The  "Herald"  then  comments  on  the  remarkable 
fact  that  Mr.  Hawkes'  close  studies  of  animal  and  na- 
ture life  begun  in  boyhood  have  been  continued  in 
later  life.  "No  reader  would  suspect  that  the  author 
was  blind,  so  wonderfully  does  he  reproduce  the 
changing  beauties  of  earth.  .  .  His  first  prose 
book,  "Master  Frisky,"  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of 
dog  life  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  best  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  all  true.  I  was  greeted  by  Frisky  as  I  knocked 
at  the  vine-hung  door  of  the  pleasant  Hawkes  home- 
stead at  Hadley.  The  dog  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
so  gentle  and  sagacious,  that  I  could  well  believe  him 
clever  enough  for  any  of  his  chronicled  deeds." 


Of  the  same  book  the  Springfield  Republican  says: 
"This  Tale  of  Master  Frisky  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
tirely charming  studies  of  dog  nature  that  has  been 
written.  It  would  have  delighted  Stevenson,  who  re- 
cognized in  the  dog  the  secret  of  the  life  of  that  most 
interesting  race,  with  its  ambition  manward.  Not 
even  Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle  Tales  are  more  convincing, 
and  the  simple  ethics  of  the  dogs  in  their  self-govern- 
ing community,  match  closely  the  ethics  of  the  jungle. 
It  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  beautiful  books  for 
the  Christmas  season,  full  of  gentle  love  and  cordial 
knowledge  of  the  lesser  creatures.  It  is  not  a  puerile 
book,  but  a  charming  bit  of  true  literature,  and  will 
surely  delight  every  reader  of  whatever  age  by  its  rare 
and  gracious  quality." 
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List  of  Clarence  Hawkes'  published  works:  Peb- 
bles and  Shells  (poems  1895);  Three  Little  Folks, 
(poems,  1896);  Idylls  of  Old  New  England  (poems, 
1897);  Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes  (poems,  1898); 
The  Hope  of  the  World  (poems,  1900);  Master  Fris- 
ky (prose,  1902);  The  Little  Foresters  (prose,  1903); 
Stories  of  The  Good  Green  Wood  (prose,  1904),  and 
three  books  in  manuscript 

v     v     •*•     V 

Sty*  Art  af  Uttrotg  Hell. 

(By  Clarence  Hawkes.) 


Like  many  another  of  those  threadbare  aphorisms, 
falling  all  unstudied  from  the  lips  of  our  great  ethical 
teacher,  there  is  a  world  of  silent  wisdom  in  that  say- 
ing of  Christ's,  where  he  rebukes  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  his  disciples  by  telling  them  that  they  will  in  no 
wise  see  heaven  save  that  they  become  as  little  chil- 
dren. We  find  the  same  thought  again  reiterated  in 
the  statement  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  shall  pro- 
ceed wisdom  that  shall  confound  sages. 

The  deduction  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us  that 
the  first  tragedy  of  the  human  race,  its  expulsion  from 
Eden,  has  taken  place  in  every  generation  from  that 
time  to  this.  In  other  words,  the  serpentine  cunning 
of  man  is  forever  overreaching  the  God-like  attributes 
of  his  soul.  He  is  continually  becoming  too  wise,  see- 
ing too  much  and  believing  too  little;  dissecting,  anal- 
yzing and  destroying. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  or  crier  of  woes  from  the 
housetop,  but  I  do  affirm  that  simplicity  and  sincerity 
have  been  the  fundamentals  of  art  in  all  times  and  all 
countries.  There  is  a  slumbrous  power  in  the  elemen- 
tal senses,  that  will  not  out  at  the  bidding  of  man,  but 
bides  its  time  and  only  blooms  like  the  century  plant, 
when  its  hour  is  come.     None  of  the  highest  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  human  soul  can  be  forced.  We  may  call 
upon  the  divine  efflatus,  and  invoke  the  powers  that 
be  until  we  are  hoarse,  but  we  cannot  make  one  hair 
either  black  or  white.  We  cannot  dream  the  dream 
or  see  the  vision,  until  we  have  lived  the  life  of  which 
it  is  a  part. 

There  is  something  so  sacred  in  the  infinite  longing 
brooding  above  genius  that  the  touch  of  man  pollutes 
it,  retarding  the  growth  that  he  seeks  with  clumsy  fin- 
gers to  project. 

The  greatest  men  of  all  times  have  come  from  the 
common  people.  Like  the  rose,  they  have  bloomed 
upon  a  thorny  stem,  and  perhaps  been  even  hidden  by 
the  common  green  leaves.  But  they  have  always  been 
discovered  in  their  appointed  time,  when  the  world 
has  seen  their  beauty  and  blessed  them  for  the  fra- 
grance that  they  have  left  behind.  It  may  be  that 
their  fullness  was  not  appreciated  until  after  the  leaves 
that  hid  them  from  the  world  had  withered  and  fallen; 
but  even  then  was  their  beauty  eternal  and  abiding. 

There  is  something  in  genius  akin  to  barbarism,  and 
something  in  culture  akin  to  mediocrity.  In  cultured 
communities  many  may  reach  a  high  plane  of  observa- 
tion, but  the  result  is  mediocrity  that  is  soon  forgotten. 

The  only  eminence  that  the  world  can  long  carry  in 
its  eye,  is  that  of  the  mountain,  springing  to  dizzy 
heights  from  the  dead  level.  How  grand,  yet  awful, 
is  its  strong  outline  against  the  unobstructed  sky.  It 
is  dwarfed  by  no  lesser  peak,  nor  biased  by  traditions. 
It  stands  boldly  forth  sufficient  in  itself  and  capable  of 
its  own  support. 

How  vital  is  it  then  that  we  turn  from  the  pathway 
of  traditional  thought  and  expression  and  blaze  a  new 
trail  through  the  wilderness  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
not  yet  trod.  It  takes  strong  stuff  to  penetrate  these 
jungles  of  thought,  and  perhaps  to  flounder  in  the 
morass  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  but  in  this  arduous 
seeking  of  the  soul  after  the  infinite,  or  the  God  that 
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dwells  within  us,  is  our  only  excuse  for  being.  And 
what  is  there  so  terrible  in  the  heart  of  man  that  he 
should  fear  to  taste  it?  What  is  there  in  his  soul  that 
he  should  not  fathom.  Should  he  content  himself  with 
being  an  ostrich  with  his  head  under  a  fern;  lest  he 
shall  discover  something  in  himself  that  shall  make 
him  smart?  "Why,  I  would  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay 
the  moon  than  such  a  Roman." 

If  by  becoming  simple,  we  become  sublime,  if  by 
becoming  as  a  little  child  we  shall  stand  erect  in  the 
full  stature  of  manhood,  let  us  then  seek  to  cast  off 
the  trappings  of  learning  that  we  have  cloaked  our- 
selves in,  and  which  merely  serve  to  encumber  our 
limbs.  Let  us  return  to  the  dignity  of  unadorned 
truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  mouths  of  babes. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  outsell  or  outbuy  our  fellow  man 
to  his  destruction  and  our  advancement,  for  if  we  do 
he  will  gain  and  we  shall  lose.  He  by  the  loss  of  his 
goods,  will  gain  wisdom;  while  we  by  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  shall  become  greedy  and  covetous,  dwarfing 
our  manhood  and  darkening  our  souls. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  discover  the  art  of  art,  but  be  sat- 
isfied with  results.  Let  us  not  tear  the  full  blown  rose 
to  bits,  examining  critically  each  petal  and  calyx,  lest 
the  infinite  reason  which  presides  over  the  wellspring 
of  life  be  enraged  with  our  impertinence  and  we  find 
but  bugs  and  decay  at  the  heart  of  our  rose. 

Let  us  rather  seek  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the 
bramble  of  tradition  and  pedagogy  into  which  we  have 
plunged  and  return  to  our  elemental  selves,  erect  of 
stature  and  godlike,  simple  of  heart  and  trustful,  eager 
for  the  good  of  all  and  unmindful  of  self. 

Then  shall  the  heart  of  man  become  as  that  of  a 
little  child  and  he  shall  see  simply  and  broadly.  Then 
will  elemental  nature  assert  itself  and  man  walk  again 
with  God.  Not  in  a  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense 
as  is  meant  in  the  old  Hebrew  prophecy. 

Then  by  being  a  simple  flexible  portion  of  creation 
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shall  he  be  wrought  upon  by  the  spirit  of  truth  and 

beauty;  then  shall  he  be  led  rather  than  a  leader,  and 

walk  in  the  green  pastures  beside  the  still  deep  waters 

of  life. 

4.    4*    4>    •{• 

Steterirk  3L  (Earn* g. 

Frederick  J.  Carney,  one  of  the  post  graduate  stu- 
dents of  this  institution,  died  at  his  home,  March  30. 
His  death  was  entirely  unexpected,  as  Mr.  Carney  had 
been  ill  but  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  school 
about  three  weeks  before  the  Spring  vacation,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  teachers.  When  he  left  school  he 
was  not  thought  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and  death  came 
when  it  was  least  expected.  We  print  the  following 
tributes  to  the  worth  and  virtues  of  this  young  man, 
whose  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  his  school  mates; 
but  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

•fr  .  «fr    4»    4" 

Mttbmtk  J.  (Earnnj. 

A  Memorial  Tribute. 

"To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave 
behind  is  not  to  die." 

Frederick  J.  Carney  entered  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  the  23d  of  February,  1892.  He  was 
only  nine  years  old,  a  bright,  lively  lad,  full  of  re- 
sources. There  was,  even  then,  a  vein  of  refinement 
in  his  mischief. 

His  sunny  disposition  soon  made  him  a  general 
favorite.  The  small  boys  called  him  "the  pet  of  the 
household,"  but  Freddy  treated  it  as  a  joke  and  turned 
it  off  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  and  all 
were  eager  to  serve  him.     He  was  cheerful,  genial  and 
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companionable,     and     he     retained     these     qualities 
throughout  his  life. 

The  Carneys  made  their  home  in  South  Boston  for 
many  years,  and  Fred  kept  a  warm  interest  in  the 
place,  apart  from  his  life  at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  an  affectionate  son,  a  devoted  brother  and  a 
sincere  friend. 

He  was  unswerving  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Institution 
and  failed  to  understand  how  any  one  could  feel  other- 
wise. The  pupils  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  al- 
lowed great  freedom  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  use  this  privilege  readily  reveals  their 
special  traits.  Officers  and  attendants  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  his  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  at  the 
table. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club.  He  regarded  any  service  rendered  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favor.  Mr.  D.  A.  Reardon  has  assisted  the  Club 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fred  conceived  for  him  a  strong 
friendship.  He  was  never  tired  of  rehearsing  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Club. 

He  did  not  possess  great  physical  strength.  His 
touch  was  gentle,  and  there  was  a  rare  refinement  in 
his  voice  and  manner.  If  he  suffered  during  the  win- 
ter, he  kept  it  to  himself.  He  was  remarkably  un- 
complaining. Miss  Langworthy  was  the  first  to  no- 
tice the  physical  change,  then  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  have  a  longer  rest  than  the  Spring  recess  of 
twelve  days  would  allow.  At  the  last  moment  when 
he  said  goodby  to  Mrs.  Carlton  he  made  light  of  his 
condition. 

Death  touched  him  very  gently  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th  of  March.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  loss 
which  has  come  into  the  lives  of  those  who  loved 
him,  but  the  void  in  our  lives  tends  to  make  us  selfish 
and  we  are  conscious  of  a  great  longing 
"For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 
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When  Reuel  Miller  died,  five  years  ago,  we  asked 
each  other  how  we  should  live  without  him,  and  now 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  question.  But  the 
duty  to  the  living  is  imperative  and  new  avenues  must 
open,  sending  new  duties,  enabling  us  to  win  a  bless- 
ing from  our  pain. 

There  was  nothing  aggressive  in  his  character;  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  sharp  angles,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  ever  on  the  side  of  right. 

'There  was  nothing  little  or  mean  in  him." 

His  life  was  "clean  and  presentable."  He  was  sen- 
sitive, and  was  affected  by  a  change  of  tone,  quite  as 
much  as  by  words.  He  loved  good  books,  and  was 
specially  fond  of  "The  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,"  which 
Mr.  Edward  K.  Harvey  was  reading  aloud  to  the 
young  men.  A  friend  who  knew  his  worth  wrote,  "He 
possessed  a  noble  spirit,"  and  we  may  add,  a  loving 
heart.  Those  who  knew  him,  loved  him,  and  the  bet- 
ter they  knew  him,  the  more  they  loved  him.  He  has 
left  behind  a  beautiful  memory.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
preserve  it.  May  we  not  meet  from  time  to  time,  not 
to  mourn,  but  to  remind  each  other  how  we  loved  him? 
"Lord,  keep  his  memory  green!" 


J.   A.    B. 


•%•    4*    4*    •?• 


Passed  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Club,  April  22,  1904. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  has 
seen  fit  to  take  from  our  midst  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected friend,  Frederick  J.  Carney.  The  Howe  Me- 
morial Club  has  sustained  in  his  death  the  loss  of  an 
earnest  and  zealous  worker,  and  one  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters;  and, 

Whereas,  Perkins  Institution  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  loyal  pupils;  one  whose  example  was  always  felt 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  right,  and  whose  cheerful  and 
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hopeful  disposition  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  honest  and  earnest  Christian  life  will  long 
be  held  in  remembrance; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  Me- 
morial be  printed  in  our  school  paper,  "The  Lens;" 
that  it  be  entered  permanently  upon  the  records  of 
the  Club,  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  his  bereaved 
family  as  a  testimonial  of  our  appreciation  of  his  worth 
and  in  sympathy  with  their  sorrow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed) 

W.  T.  CLENON,  President. 
EDWARD  BRADLEY,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  H.   DAVISON,  Secretary. 

F.  V.  WALSH,  Treasurer. 

Unanimously  accepted  by  the  H.  M.  C,  April  22,  1904. 

3(n  ffitmoxiam 

Of  Frederick  J.  Carney,  who  died  March  30,  1904. 


Dearest  friend  now  gone  forever, 
Out  from  earthly  care  and  strife, 

Leave  me  as  a  gift  those  virtues, 
Which  have  beautified  thy  life. 

Thou  wert  ever  kind  and  patient, 
Pressing  forward  day  by  day, 

With  the  hero's  heart  of  Duty, 
And  the  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

Oft  when  sorrow  gathered  round  me, 
And  my  life  seemed  dark  and  drear, 

Thou  hast  come  in  truest  friendship 
And  thy  words  of  gentle  cheer — 
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Smoothed  the  stony  path  before  me, 
Led  me  o'er  the  troubled  way; 

Told  me  that  beyond  the  darkness 
Soon  must  break  a  brighter  day. 

Far  across  the  silent  waters 
Break  the  ripples  on  the  sand; 

Of  that  bright  celestial  city 
Where  thy  willing  feet  now  stand. 

Like  a  warrior,  slain  in  battle; 

Proudly  bear  him  homeward  now, 
And  the  laurel  wreath  of  Vict'ry, 

Circle  round  that  manly  brow. 

Peaceful  be  thy  silent  slumber. 

Peaceful  in  thy  grave  so  low; 
Thou  wilt  never  join  our  number, 

Or  our  songs  thou'lt  never  know. 

Yet  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee, 
When  the  Day  of  Life  is  fled; 

And  in  Heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee, 
Where  no  farewell  tears  are  shed. 

•g.    4*    •!•    .f. 


One  of  the  rarest  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  schoool  during  the  winter  months  was  the 
visit  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  Wednesday,  March 
16.  A  special  program  was  given  and  Governor 
Bates  made  a  short  address,  characterized  a  rare  appre- 
ciation of  the  conditions,  difficulties  and  successes  of 
our  work. 

Sunday  afternoon,  March  20,  the  students  and  teach- 
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crs  of  the  Institution  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  the  re- 
cital by  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Hall,  the  eminent  organist,  as- 
sited  by  Mr.  J.  Chester  White,  tenor,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Palmer,  bass. 

The  following  program  was  artistically  and  delight- 
fully given:  Bach:  (a)  Prelude,  in  C  major,  (b)  Pas- 
torale in  F  major,  and  (c)  Moderato  in  C  major,  Barn- 
by,  Allegretto,  Mr.  Hall;  song,  "If  With  All  Your 
Hearts,"  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  White;  Handel,  Allegro 
from  fifth  organ  concerto,  Mendelssohn,  prelude  in  C 
minor;  Kullak,  pastorate  in  F  major,  Mr.  Hall;  song, 
"The  Three  Singers,"  Tours,  Mr.  Palmer;  Tebaldini, 
choral  prelude  in  F,  Mr.  Hall. 

.se. 

Sunday  evening,  April  10,  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  from  the  Perkins  Institution  attended 
the  celebration  of  the  eighty-third  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Greece,  in  Chickering  Hall.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  Greeks 
and  Phil-hellenes;  the  stage  was  prettily  draped  in 
Greek  and  American  colors. 

Prominent  on  the  stage  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  guest  of  honor;  Mr.  Anagnos,  our  director, 
who  presided,  and  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  who  gave 
a  noble  address.    The  program  follows: 

Doxology,  National  anthem,  America;  remarks  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  music;  address  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey N.  Shepard;  music;  oration  in  Greek  by  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos;  Greek  anthem;  address  in  English  by  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos;  singing  of  "Christos  Aneste"  by  the 
audience. 


During  the  Easter  vacation  Mr.  Caswell  visited  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by 
Supt.  Allen  and  his  assistants,  and  spent  a  highly  pro- 
fitable and  enjoyable  day. 
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Mr.  Caswell  and  Mr.  Elwyn  C.  Smith,  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  also  paid  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  School,  where  they  spent  a  very  pleasant 
forenoon  despite  the  inclement  day. 

Misses  Abbott  and  Burbeck  of  the  Musical  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Reed  of  the  Literary  Department, 
spent  a  part  of  the  Easter  vacation  in  New  York. 

♦    +    ♦    ♦ 


Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  was  repeated  in 
the  school  hall  April  13-14  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club,  with  very  marked  success.  Each  evening  the 
hall  was  filled  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  and 
the  Club  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  play  was 
given,  was  increased  very  materially.  On  account  of 
the  sudden  death  of  our  friend  and  fellow  schoolmate, 
Frederick  J.  Carney,  the  part  of  Rosalind  was  given 
by  Mr.  Fred  Allen,  a  student  of  the  Emerson  College 
of  Oratory,  and  very  creditably  rendered. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
Year  Book  recently  appeared  and  maintains  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  initial  volume  of  a  year  ago.  There 
are  "A  Practical  Talk,"  by  Neil  J.  Devlin,  which  will 
be  reprinted  in  the  June  "Lens;"  an  account  of  the 
beneficiary  fund;  a  sketch  of  Nicholas  Sanderson,  the 
blind  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
directory  of  officers  and  members. 

4»    •!•    ♦    ♦ 

The  action  of  the  Williams  typewriter  is  rapid,  the 
pad  system  of  inking  simple  and  economical,  and  the 
work  clean-cut  and  beautiful. 
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UoU  of  ijannr. 


Winter  Term,  1904 — 

Joseph  Bartlett,  Edward  Bradley,  Morris  Kirshen, 
William  Graham — 92. 

Honorable  Mention — 

Chesley  Cotton,  Everett  Davison,  Krikor  Hagopian, 
Lyman  K.  Harvey,  Frank  Ierardi,  William  Mc- 
Queeney,  Harry  Muldoon,  Henry  Van  Vliet,  John 
Wetherell,  91;  John  Curran,  90;  Francis  Diamond, 
Wilbur  Dodge,  Edward  Ryan,  Edwin  Stuart,  89; 
Charles  Bixby,  George  Clark,  Bernard  Hickey,  Frank 
Wilson,  William  Walsh,  88. 

Deportment  100  percent. — 

Charles  Amadon,  Richard  Barnard,  Frederick  Car- 
ney, William  T.  Clenon,  Barnard  Levin,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh,  Edward  Ryan,  George  Lucier,  Edward  Cum- 
mings,  Morris  Kirshen,  Olaf  Lund,  Frank  Sticher, 
William  Walsh,  Fred  Viggers,  Robert  Muldoon,  Pat- 
rick Osborne,  Charles  Stamp,  Albert  Butters,  George 
Furrow,  Chesley  Cotton,  William  McQueeney,  Wil- 
liam Vaughn,  Ralph  Nelson. 

«J«.  Mm 

Boys'   Primary   School — 

Roll  of  Honor  for  March — Maurice  Adler,  Harold 
Deming,  Leon  Gibson,  William  Holbrook,  Joseph 
Marshall. 

Mm  Mm 

Honorable  Mention  —  Howard  Blood,  Clarence 
Hamlett,  Paul  West. 

Deportment  Excellent  —  Harold  Bates,  William 
Bardsley,  Eddie  Curran,  Leon  Gibson. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Month  of  April,    1904. 
Morris    Kirshen,    95;    John    Wetherell,    94;    Joseph 
Bartlett,  Charles  Bixby,  William  Graham,  Lyman  K. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Heroux,  Harry  Muldoon,  93;  Edward 
Bradley*,  Chesley  Cotton,  92. 

Honorable  Mention: — 

Frank  Ierardi,  William  McQueeney,  91;  Edward 
Ray,  Edward  Ryan,  Edwin  Stuart,  90;  George  Clark, 
Wilbur  Dodge,  Charles  Stamp,  89;  Daniel  Crandall, 
Edward  Cummings,  Everett  Davison,  Francis  Dia- 
mond, Robert  Muldoon,  Harry  Rand,  Frank  Sticher, 
88. 

Deportment,   100  per  cent.: — 

Charles  Amadon,  Richard  Barnard,  William  Clenon, 
Barnard  Levin,  Fred  Walsh,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Lyman 
K.  Harvey,  Edward  Ryan,  Edward  Bradley,  Robert 
Thompson,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Alfred  Heroux,  George 
Lucier,  Edward  Ray,  Edward  Cummings,  Morris  Kir- 
shen, Olaf  Lund,  Krikor  Hagopian,  Harry  Muldoon, 
Frank  Sticher,  William  Walsh,  George  Clark,  Fred 
Viggers,  Bernard  Hickey,  Frank  Ierardi,  Robert  Mul- 
doon, Charles  Stamp,  Albert  Butters,  Edward  Gov- 
ereau,  Charles  Bixby,  Chesley  Cotton,  Daniel  Crandall, 
John  Curran,  Oscar  Fyrberg,  William  Vaughn,  Alfred 
Stover,  Ralph  Nelson. 


*Only  one  in  two  studies. 

THIS  LIFE  YE  BEAR. 
A  sacred  burden  in  this  life  ye  bear; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly. 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

— The   Ingleside. 
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Otye  Hetta  for  1904-05 


During  the  current  school  year  the  "Lens"  will 
print  a  series  of  articles  on  the  History  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  sketches  of  different  schools, 
and  articles  by  and  about  successful  blind  men, 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  give  our  old  friends  a 
broader  and  clearer  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
win  a  larger  circle  of  new  friends. 
For  June:— "A  Practical  Talk"  (From  the  H.  M.  C. 

Year  Book),  By  Neil  J.  Devlin. 
For   October:— "An    Hour   in   the    Middle   Ages," 

By  Clarence  A.  Jackson. 

4.      .£•      •£•      •£• 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  Directory 
of  Sightless  Workers,  all  but  one  graduates  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  all  competent  in  their  lines. 


FOR  SALE  A  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 

*     ^^  *  *    Wni"b  In  first-class  condition. 

High  Back.        12  Stops. 
Cost  New,  over  $100.         Will  sell  for  less  than  $10. 


For  Particulars  address  GEORGE  E.  HART, 
Care  of  Perkins  Institution,         -       -  -         South  Boston,  Mass. 


RESERVED  FOR  A 

FRIEND  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


■g 


5.  t>etnt3elman 

(puritan  Xinotupe) 

Xtttotppe  THUorfe 

200    Wovcv    Street,    JBoston 
Telephone,  724-3  Tremont 


Telephone,  170  Tremont 


(fo  ^7^  ^ 

SALES-ROOM  OF  THE 

Perkins  Tnstittitioti  for  tbe  Blind 

NO.  383   BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Mattresses,   Feather  Beds,  Etc. 

=MADE   BY  THE   BLIND 

Also  Chairs  Cane-Seated,  Old  Mattresses  and 
Feather  Beds  Made  Over,  Feathers  and  Curled 
Hair  Purified    by  Steam   in   the  Best  Manner 

Agents   for   Brass   and   Iron  Bedsteads   and   Couches 

CONNECTED  BY  TELEPHONE 


<=TPHE  WORK  DEPARTMENT  for 
U  Blind  Women  keeps  a  supply 
of  Household  and  Fancy  Articles  for 
sale  regularly  at  the  sales-room  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
383   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


tbe  Piano  Resembles  tbe  fimtian  Body 

Inasmuch  as  it  requires  occasional 
toning-up.  The  time  of  the  year 
has  arrived  when  owners  of  instru- 
ments who  do  not  have  them  attend- 
ed to  quarterly  are  having  them 
put  in  order.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion has  competent  workmen 

TRY     OUR     TUNERS 


LADIES'  TAILOR 
HABIT  MAKER 


383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston* 


Amateur  Photographers: 

Have  you  used  ARGO  DEVELOPING  PAPER?    If  not, 
please  call  on  us  for  free  sample  and  see  it  demonstrated. 

CAMERAS   and    LENSES   Bought,   Sold   and    Rented. 
Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging* 

BOSTON    CAMERA    EXCHANGE 

7  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Established  1893  P.  I.  MERRILL,  Manager 


Telephone  4518-3  Main  712  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

OF    BOSTON 

120    BOYLSTON    STREET 

Recommends  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Private  Schools 

Correspondence  Invited 


<?-= 


a 


The  Blind  Entertainer  Telephone  328-3 

W.  A.  COLES 

Humorous  Impersonator  and  Ventriloquist 

A  full  evening's  entertainment  a  specialty.        For  terms,  specimen 
program,  etc,  address  W.  A.  Coles,  26  Lyon  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ELWYN    H.   FOWLER 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
North  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 


JOHN    HENLEY 

Organist  and  Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
78  Russell  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

HARRY    E.   MOZEALOUS 

Baritone  and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Theory 
Masonic  Building  Newtonville,  Mass. 

FRED    J.   MULDOON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
266  Langley  Road  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

EUGENE    S.   SMITH 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
P.  O.  Box  184  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

HARRY    W.   WELCH 

Musical  Entertainer 
24  Magazine  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 

G.   A.   WASHINGTON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer ' 
86  Wendell  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 


/ 


MARY    E.    MARTIN 

ERICHO  ROAD,     FLORAL  PARK,     NEW  YORK 

Cboice  jflowers, 
Seefcs  ano  Bulbs 

F=  Specialty:    GLOXINIAS,    BEGONIAS,     LILIUM 
AURATUM,  and  other  Rare  Lilies 

HUGH    R.    GRAY 
pharmacist 

Broadway  and  Dorchester  Street 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1871 

Henry  J,  Bowen 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

469  Broadway,  So,  Boston 


A.    HALL    &    CO. 

manufacturers  of   1lCC     CVC^WX     atl*)     CattMCS 

Orders  for  Ice  Cream  promptly  attended  to* 
Special  Terms   to  Churches  and  Societies. 


47  BROADWAY, 

elephone  Connections 


SOUTH  BOSTON 

Opposite  Lincoln  School 


flrs.    SAMUEL    G.    SMITH 

embalmer  and  funeral  Director 

With  Competent  Male  Assistant 
06  DORCHESTER  STREET,    SO*  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Telephone,  204-3  South  Boston 


Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  ♦♦• 

Stationers 

Blank  Books  «**  Office  Supplies 


Agents  for  The  Williams  and 
Pittsburg  Visible  Typewriters 


107  FEDERAL  STREET 


BOSTON 


Scribner's    Magazine 

Will  Cheer 

The  Blind  wherever 

it  is  used 


Helen  Keller's     «  The  Story  of  My  Life  " 

Autobiography       :^ - 

As  remarked  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  there  is  "nothing  like  this  book  in  the  literature  of  the  world.'' 
It  records  an  educational  achievement  without  parallel,  and  its  appeal 
is  as  wide  as  the  whole  reading  public.  ( Illustrated \  net  $i.jo.J 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Sq.,  N,  Y,  City 


1850 


1904 


ifyuxpnx  ilaga^to 


ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ON  ALL  NEWS  STANDS 


-The  Foundation  of  the- 


Steck 


PIANO 


is  a  solid  iron  frame  to  support  the  twenty  tons  of 
strain  from  the  strings,  where  other  pianos  have 
wood,  which  is  affected  by  weather. 

That  foundation  gives  and  preserves  its  wonder- 
ful tone. 

It  makes  it  stay  in  tune. 

It  makes  the  superior  workmanship  and  materi- 
als worth  while. 

It  makes  permanent  the  benefits  of  our  fifty 
years  of  experience. 

It  makes  it  materially  better  than  any  other 
piano,  and  has  won  its  title  — 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE. 

A  catalogue  for  the  asking. 


I 


i 


GEORGE    STECK    &    CO. 


136    Fifth    Avenue 


:     New    York 


Organized  1850.  Telephone,  Main  3526       [  f 


CJT  IFE  INSURANCE  needs  little  explanation 
and  no  apology  at  this  day  of  the  world* 
Write,  telephone  or  call  upon  •♦• 

C.    A,    FERGUSON, 

3J-34  DELTA  BUILDING, 
JO    POST    OFFICE    SQUARE,     :     :     :     BOSTON, 

and  ask  about 

The  Guaranteed -Deferred 
Annuity  Policy  and  the 
Continuable   Term    Plan 

Specialties  of 

®p  Irotrii  £>M*b  IGtfr 

Designed  to  fit  every  circumstance 
of  life* 


